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was foreseen by the Massachusetts State Board of Health early in the seventies, and its secretary, Dr C.fF. Folsom, made a careful study of disposal in Europe, which resulted, ia 1876, in a report which was the most complete statement that had been made of the state of the art at that time. Irrigation and filtration were introduced in a few places, but it was not until certain rivers in Massachusetts became quite offensive that any work on a large scale was undertaken. The first extensive treatment plant utilized chemical precipitation and was built at Worcester, Mass., in 1889-1890, from the plans of Charles A. Allen with the advice of James Mansergh of London and Prof. Leonard P. Kmiucutt of Worcester. About the same time, the Massachusetts State Board of Health, which had been given large powers of control over the disposal of sewage, established the Lawrence Experiment Station for the study of both water and sewage treatment; the influence of the research work done there has been deep and far-reaching, being particularly noteworthy for the prominence given in early years to intermittent filtration, a method of disposal neglected in England on account of the limited tracts of land suitable for practising it.1
The increasing demand for sewage treatment and the impracticability of procuring sufficient areas of suitable soil for land treatment in many localities, particularly for cities even of moderate size, have led to the rather wide adoption in the last quarter-century of the more intensive methods of treatment, such as by beds of broken stone known as "trickling filters."
It was early found advantageous to prepare the sewage for treatment on land or artificial beds of sand or stone by first removing the solid matters. In England, where the sewage is much stronger than in the United States, this was and is now commonly done by chemical precipitation, but in this country sedimentation unaided by chemicals has generally been adopted, thus avoiding some expense and much trouble which otherwise would have resulted from the large volume of sludge produced by chemical treatment
The offensive character of the sludge produced by sedimentation early led to the use of septic tanks in which the solids were rendered more or loss inoffensive, but difficulties of various kinds led to the general adoption of the two-story or Imhoff tanks in which the processes of sedimentation and decomposition or digestion of solids are kept separate, the former being confined to the upper story and the latter to the lower compartment. This type of tank was strongly advocated by Hcring, who was instrumental in having it adopted in this country, the earliest installation being that at Madison-Chatham, N. J., in 1911.
1 Although not wind widely, this method of disposal had been employed for a number of yours and was dosorlbad in detail in Bailey Denton'B " Ten Years of Intermittent Downward Filtration," whloli was published in 1881